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LETTER  OP  TRANSMITTAL 


His  Excellency,  Luther  H,  Hodges 
Governor  of  North  Carolina: 

In  compliance  with  an  act  passed  by  the  last  General 
Assembly,  we  hand  you  this  report  of  our  study  of  juvenile 
courts  and  correctional  institutions  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Commission  has  worked  to  develop  constructive 
suggestions  without  criticizing  the  efforts  of  the  many 
devoted  North  Carolinians  who  have  been  working  with  these 
problems  for  years,  often  without  adequate  facilities. 

The  membership  of  the  Commission  was  appointed  by 
the  late  Governor  William  B.  Umstead.   The  members,  by  their 
training  and  experience,  have  brought  many  separate  and 
valuable  approaches  to  this  study.  Mrs.  Carpenter,  of 
Lenoir,  was  formerly  a  superintendent  of  public  welfare; 
Mr.  Crews,  of  Winston-Salem,  is  a  former  judge  of  a  juvenile 
court;  Mr.  Greer,  of  Whiteville,  is  the  superior  court  clerk 
and  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  of  Columbus  County;  and 
Mr.  Harrison,  of  Rocky  Mount,  has  been  a  close  friend  and 
supporter  of  the  institutions  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Correction  and  Training,  particularly  the  Eastern 
Carolina  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Rocky  Mount, 

These  members  have  given  of  their  own  time,  without 
the  benefit  of  per  diem,  travel,  or  other  expenses,  because 
of  their  great  interest  in  these  problems  of  the  youth  of 
our  State.  You  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  this 
study  has  been  made,  prepared,  and  submitted  without  cost 
to  the  State. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  the  Commissioner 
of  Correction,  the  superintendents  of  the  several  training 
and  correction  institutions,  countless  clerks  of  the  superior 
courts,  juvenile  judges,  superintendents  of  public  welfare, 
have  given  of  their  time  and  thought  to  make  this  report 
to  you. 

I  am  sure  that  they  will  be  adequately  compensated 
if  this  report  is  of  value  to  you  and  to  the  members  of  the 
Genera}  Assembly  in  seeking  solutions  to  the  disturbing  ad- 
vance of  juvenile  delinquency  problems. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Terry  Sanford 
Chairman 
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SCOPE  OP  STUDY 

Statutory  Authority  for  Commission. --The  North  Caro- 
lina General  Assembly,  through  enactment  of  Chapter  1117  of 
the  Session  Laws  of  1953,  created  "The  Commission  on  Juvenile 
Courts  and  Correctional  Institutions"  and  directed  that  "the 
commission  shall  study  the  problems  relating  to  the  juvenile 
courts  and  the  commitment,  confinement  and  supervision  of 
delinquent  children  .  .  .  and  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  all 
the  laws  of  this  State  with  regard  to  delinquent  children, 
juvenile  courts,  training  schools,  reformatories  and  other 
juvenile  correctional  institutions,  and  to  make  recommend- 
ations to  the  Governor  and  the  1955  General  Assembly." 

Points  of  Emphasis, --The  Commission  decided  to  outline 
its  study  generally  along  the  three  agencies  most  directly 
concerned  with  the  problem--the  juvenile  courts,  the  public 
welfare  agencies  and  the  Board  of  Correction  and  Training. 

Police  departments,  the  schools,  recreation  programs, 
public  health  departments,  private  social  welfare  and  civic 
agencies,  the  churches,  all  have  an  impact  on  the  prevention 
and  correction  of  juvenile  delinquency,  but  the  scope  of 
authority  of  this  Commission  does  not  permit  an  analysis  of 
these  efforts.   These  programs  would  improve  with  greater 
leadership  and  coordination  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  one  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  this 
report  expresses  a  hope  for  that  type  of  leadership. 
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II 

THE  PROBLEM  OP  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

In  the  Nation, — The  overall  juvenile  delinquency 
problem  is  age-old,  but  no  satisfactory  cure-all  has  as  yet 
been  discovered.  Literally  hundreds  of  agencies,  govern- 
mental and  private,  are  seeking  a  workable  solution.  During 
the  past  year  a  sub-committee  of  the  United  States  Senate 
has  held  hearings  on  the  subject  so  extensive  it  required 
2,14.56  pages  to  record  the  testimony. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  alarmed  by  the  constant  increase  of  juvenile 
offenders,  has  declared  "juvenile  delinquency  is  a  realistic 
and  aggravated  problem  which  challenges  this  nation." 

All  statistics  point  to  an  increase  in  juvenile 
delinquency,  and  to  a  disturbing  degree  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.   The  advance  is  not  now  so  rapid  in  North  Carolina, 
fortunately,  but  the  incident  of  such  offenses  is  sufficient 
to  cause  concern  about  the  effectiveness  of  our  program. 

In  North  Carolina. --North  Carolina's  juvenile  service 
system,  including  the  creation  and  operation  of  the  juvenile 
courts,  detention  of  juveniles,  education,  training  and 
supervision  of  juvenile  delinquents,  and  their  placement  and 
confinement,  is  a  hodgepodge  of  legislation  which  over  the 
years,  like  Topsy,  just  grew. 

Authority,  jurisdiction,  and  responsibility  overlap 
and  are  divided  among  several  separate  and  distinct  agencies. 


.. 


This  has  discouraged  leadership,  hindered  the  development  of 
a  comprehensive  program,  and  at  times  has  hampered  the  effect- 
iveness of  laws  designed  to  protect  children  from  the  wages 
of  evil  practices  and  serious  misbehavior  patterns. 

By  the  nature  of  the  frequent  informality  of  the 
treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency,  a  full  statistical  picture 
is  unavailable.   The  only  available  criteria  by  which  to 
judge  the  extent  of  school-age  delinquency  in  North  Carolina 
is  the  number  of  cases  handled  by  the  State's  juvenile  courts 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  Published  figures  for  19^2 — a 
typical  year-~snow  2i|30  such  offenders  against  the  rules  of 
society.  Of  this  number  1987  were  boys  and  I4.43  were  girls. 
It  is  obvious  that  at  least  several  hundred  others  brushed 
juvenile  delinquency  agencies  without  being  recorded  in  these 
figures. 
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Ill 

HANDLING  THE  PROBLEM- -Before  Judgment  of  the  Court 

Types  of  Offenses, --Our  investigations  were  built 
around  consideration  of  why  these  more  than  two  thousand 
boys  and  girls  were  brought  before  a  juvenile  court,  and 
what  happened  to  them  at  the  hands  of  the  agencies  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

As  to  why  they  were  before  the  courts,  I4.O.I4.  percent 
were  charged  with  robbery,  burglary,  unlawful  entry  and  theft. 
Another  3.1  percent  were  charged  specifically  with  automobile 
theft,  17  percent  were  brought  before  the  courts  for  truancy, 
5  percent  for  being  ungovernable,  while  about  1.5  percent 
were  charged  with  a  sex  offense,  and  injury  to  persons,  acts 
of  carelessness  or  mischief  and  running  away  accounted  for 
another  12  percent.   Two  percent  were  involved  in  traffic 
violations.   Nineteen  percent  were  listed  in  reports  as 
"delinquent  behavior  not  specified." 

The  Petition. — Whatever  the  charge,  these  boys  and 
girls  faced  the  operations  of  at  least  three  agencies  of  the 
State — the  court,  the  public  welfare  department,  and  the 
Board  of  Correction  and  Training. 

A  child  guilty  of  a  delinquent  act,  unless  dealt 
with  informally,  is  charged  by  a  petition  of  any  citizen 
(usually  school,  public  welfare,  or  police  personnel)  setting 
forth  the  facts  of  the  offense.   This  was  done  in  the  case 
of  each  of  our  more  than  2000  boys  and  girls. 
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Age  of  Juveniles. "-Children  are  juveniles  in  the  eyes 
of  the  juvenile  court  if  they  are  l£  years  of  age  or  younger-- 
that  is  until  they  reach  their  16 th  birthday.   This  is  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  average  of  other  states,  and  the 
trend  since  the  institution  of  the  juvenile  court  system 
in  America  has  been  to  raise  the  age  limit.   The  majority  of 
the  states  now  define  a  juvenile  as  a  person  who  has  not 
reached  the  l8th  birthday,  and  the  National  Committee  on 
Juvenile  Court  Standards  recommends  this  age  limit.   In  North 
Carolina,  children  ll|  and  15  years  of  age,  charged  with  a 
felony,  the  punishment  of  which  is  more  than  10  years,  are 
tried  by  the  Superior  Court,  and  if  the  felony  is  punishable 
by  less  than  10  years,  the  juvenile  court  may  bind  such 
juvenile  over  to  the  Superior  Court.   There  has  been  some 
effort  in  the  past  years  to  raise  the  age  limit  defining 
juveniles,  and  it  is  the  understanding  of  this  commission 
that  such  a  bill  is  being  presented  to  the  1955  General 
Assembly.   It  is  generally  agreed,  by  this  commission  and 
most  of  the  people  who  have  stated  their  thoughts  to  the 
commission,  that  the  age  limit  in  North  Carolina  should,  in 
time,  be  increased.   The  opposition  to  such  a  change  comes 
from  the  conviction  of  many  judges  and  training  school 
personnel  that  North  Carolina  does  not  have  facilities  ade- 
quate at  present  to  care  for  the  detention  and  training  of 
the  unruly  percentage  of  such  an  older  age  group,  particular- 
ly in  that  North  Carolina  has  no  "closed"  or  security-type 
training  school,  of  which  more  will  be  said  later  in  this 
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report. 

The  Courts. — The  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  (the 
clerk  of  the  superior  court  in  9J+  counties,  and  appointed 
judges  in  11  other  courts  created  by  cities  and  counties) 
assumed  jurisdiction.  Under  the  law  the  clerk  of  the  superior 
court  is  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  unless  a  special 
juvenile  court  has  been  set  up  by  the  city  or  by  the  county 
in  cooperation  with  a  city  or  cities.   (G.S.  110-22)  Unless 
the  county  is  so  inclined  and  the  city  is  of  prescribed  size, 
the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  is  obligated  to  serve  as 
juvenile  court  judge.   The  clerks  are  all  doing  a  conscientious 
job,  but  in  many  instances  this  provision  adds  an  undue  hard- 
ship to  the  clerk's  office.   Many  clerks,  and  all  were  asked 
to  express  their  opinions  to  this  commission,  feel  they 
should  be  relieved  of  this  duty.   Some  prefer  to  retain  these 
duties,  and  at  least  one  has  stated  he  would  not  be  interested 
in  serving  as  clerk  of  the  superior  court  unless  he  also  had 
the  duties  of  juvenile  judge.   It  is  the  feeling  of  this 
commission  that  provisions  should  be  made  to  authorize  the 
appointment  of  a  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  in  lieu  of  the 
clerk  of  the  superior  court,  where  the  commissioners  for 
any  number  of  reasons  may  not  be  authorized  or  may  not  desire 
to  go  through  the  procedure  of  setting  up  a  special  statutory 
court.   It  was  also  pointed  out  to  this  commission  that  many 
counties  might  never  furnish  adequate  juvenile  court  services 
for  the  reason  that  they  have  so  little  call  for  this  court, 
and  so  few  facilities  for  proper  treatment.   One  solution 


suggested  was  a  system  of  regional  juvenile  courts,  and  this 
commission  believes  this  is  worthy  of  consideration  as  a 
long-range  possibility. 

Detention  Pending  Trial. — 1,911  of  these  juveniles 
were  not  detained  pending  trial,  273  awaited  trial  in  a 
detention  home  (approved  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare), 
2ij.  were  lodged  in  boarding  homes  (approved  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare),  92  were  held  in  "other  places,"  and  125 
were  jailed  in  direct  violation  of  the  statutes  of  North 
Carolina. 

Jail  Detention  Prohibited. — This  commission  would  be 
remiss  in  its  duty  if  it  were  to  refrain  from  calling  attention 
to  G.S.  110-30,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Attorney  General 
(Report  of  the  Attorney  General  of  North  Carolina,  1932-3U* 
p,  176),  which  prohibit  the  use  of  jails  and  require,  where 
detention  is  necessary,  the  use  of  "a  detention  home  to  be 
conducted  as  an  agency  of  the  Court.   This  condition  has  been 
improved  in  the  past  few  years,  but  should  be  eliminated. 
"Dr.  Wiley  Britton  Sanders,  professor  of  social  work,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  in  his  book,  Juvenile  Courts  in 
North  Carolina,  has  very  aptly  pointed  out  that  "the  crime 
which  the  State  commits  against  the  child,  by  putting  him  in 
jail,  oftentimes  is  more  serious  and  destructive  in  social 
consequences  than  anything  the  child  has  done  against  the 
State." 

Detention  Homes. — It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
detention  of  some  youthful  offenders  is  essential  and  poses 
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serious  problems,  some  of  an  economic  nature.   But  these 
problems  can  be  met  by  proper  detention  and  boarding  home 
arrangements,  at  small  expense,  of  which  more  will  be  said 
later.  A  solution,  as  to  those  requiring  actual  physical 
restraint  not  provided  by  the  detention  home,  may  be  the 
State  "Closed  Institution"  discussed  later  in  this  report. 

The  Probation  Officer. --The  judges,  in  considering 
what  treatment  was  best  for  these  boys  and  girls,  and  in  the 
execution  of  his  decision  and  plan,  had  the  assistance  of 
public  welfare  department  workers  and,  in  some  instances, 
special  probation  officers  appointed  by  the  judge  but  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare.   These  workers  serve  as  the 
eyes  and  arms  of  the  court,  bringing  in  facts  and  carrying 
out  orders.   (By  statute,  the  chief  probation  officer  to  all 
juvenile  courts  in  the  county  is  the  county  superintendent 
of  public  welfare,  with  as  many  assistants  as  work  loads 
require  and  budgets  permit.)  The  members  of  the  commission 
were  impressed  at  every  turn  with  the  devotion  to  their  work 
exhibited  by  these  public  welfare  workers.  Poorly  paid, 
overworked,  and  sometimes  unappreciated,  they  labor  with 
dedication  and  immagination  to  restore  order  to  the  twisted 
lives  of  North  Carolina's  unfortunate  children. 

The  Missing  Probation  Officer. --This  assistance  to 
the  judges  was  not  as  effective  nor  as  complete  as  the  courts 
require,  for  the  work  loads  outdistance  the  budgets  to  such 
an  extent  that  only  50  percent  of  this  specialized  work  was 
handled  by  specialized  workers,  the  other  being  piled  on 
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already  overworked  welfare  case  workers  handling  a  multi- 
plicity of  unrelated  files.   One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses 
in  the  entire  field  of  treating  juvenile  delinquency  is  the 
lack  of  funds  for  sufficient  trained  workers  to  assist  the 
courts.  Whatever  the  wisdom  of  the  judge,  the  State  cannot 
expect  the  juvenile  courts  to  march  toward  a  solution  of 
these  human  problems  without  the  use  of  its  eyes  and  arms. 

Orders  and  Judgment. --Our  twenty-four  hundred 
children  received  the  following  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  several  courts:   i|01  were  committed  to  the  State's  five 
institutions  of  correction  and  training  operated  by  the  Board 
of  Correction  and  Training,  865  were  placed  on  probation, 
373  were  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  public  welfare 
departments,  372  were  released  with  warning  or  other  adjust- 
ment, 18  went  to  private  institutions,  22  were  turned  over 
to  the  Superior  Courts  under  a  statute  permitting  this 
transfer  in  a  designated  age  group  for  designated  crimes, 
113  had  "other  disposition,"  and  the  remainder  of  the  cases 
were  "held  open." 
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IV 
HANDLING  THE  PROBLEM- -After  Judgment  of  the  Court 

No  Place  to  Go, --The  danger  lurking  in  the  figures 
showing  the  disposition  of  cases  by  the  courts  is  hidden  in 
those  "committed  to  the  State's  five  institutions"  and  those 
"placed  on  probation."  While  the  court  may  commit  the  child, 
and  the  records  may  show  that  he  was  committed  to  one  of  the 
State's  training  schools,  it  may  very  well  be  that  the  child 
represented  in  those  figures  is  still  at  large  in  his  own 
home  community.   Instead  of  being  in  the  institution,  by  no 
choice  of  the  court,  he  may  be  on  probation.  After  commit- 
ment, the  child  must  be  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Corrections 
and  Training  into  one  of  the  training  schools.  Waiting  lists 
and  crowded  conditions  make  acceptance  impossible  in  some 
instances,  so  some  youthful  offenders,  serious  repeaters, 
have  no  place  to  go  except  back  to  the  streets.   At  present 
this  is  so  only  as  to  the  Negro  children. 

Probation. --Those  placed  on  probation  were  supervised 
by  the  welfare  departments  (or  special  probation  officers), 
those  released  to  the  custody  of  public  welfare  departments 
were  placed  in  new  environments,  foster  homes,  or  other 
suitable  places.   It  is  quite  likely  that  some  of  those  on 
waiting  lists  for  the  institutions  of  correction  were  also 
placed  on  probation  or  released  to  the  custody  of  public 
welfare  departments. 

Institutions  of  Correction, --Those  committed  to  the 
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correctional  institutions  departed  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  and  came  under  the  control  of  one  of  the  five  super- 
intendents of  the  institutions  of  the  North  Carolina  Board 
of  Correction  and  Training.   (Eastern  Carolina  Industrial 
School  for  Boys  (white),  Rocky  Mount;  State  Home  and  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  (white),  Eagle  Springs  (Samarcand  Manor); 
Morrison  Training  School  for  Negro  Boys,  Hoffman;  State 
Training  School  for  Negro  Girls,  Kinston  (Dobbs  Farm);  and 
Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  (white 
boys),  Concord.)   It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  this 
commission  that  the  State  of  North  Carolina  is  making  a 
serious  mistake  by  failing  to  go  far  enough  in  efforts  to 
reclaim  the  thwarted  and  twisted  lives  of  those  juvenile 
delinquents  whose  offenses  have  been  serious  enough  to  justi- 
fy the  courts  in  committing  them  to  the  correctional  insti- 
tutions.  The  Board  of  Correction  and  Training,  through  its 
able  Commissioner  of  Correction,  have  not  been  given  adequate 
support  in  the  past,  but  nevertheless  they  have  managed  to 
cope  with  unreasonable  handicaps. 

Delinquent  or  Mentally  Defective ?--These  boys  and 
girls  are  yanked  out  of  a  familiar  environment  (even  though 
unhealthy)  and  thrown  into  association  with  scores  of  other 
youngsters  whose  I.  Q,  tests  show  them  to  range  in  intelli- 
gence from  imbeciles  to  superior.   Low  mentality  leads  to 
chronic  delinquency,  for  almost  one-half  of  the  boys  and 
girls  in  these  institutions  are  rated  as  morons  or  imbeciles; 
of  the  826  classified  (March,  195U) *   k^   were  morons  and  6 
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were  imbeciles.  Moreover  20  percent  of  the  total  are  classi- 
fied as  merely  "borderline"  in  intelligence  and  another  11 
percent  are  only  "dull."  Only  16  percent  are  of  average 
intelligence,  and  as  to  be  expected,  a  slight  1,6  percent  are 
of  superior  intelligence.  These  boys  and  girls  below  "border- 
line" in  intelligence  cannot  be  trained  or  corrected  by  the 
program  of  an  institution  of  correction  and  training,  rather 
they  should  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Hospitals  Board 
of  Control  if  they  are  in  need  of  custodial  care.   The 
specialized  care  and  training  provided  by  the  Hospitals  Board 
of  Control  is  more  appropriate,  and  perhaps  a  solution  is 
now  in  the  making  with  the  improvement  program  going  on 
under  the  twenty-two  million  dollar  bond  program.   The  juve- 
nile courts  now  have  authority  to  commit  children  to  the 
care  of  a  mental  institution,  but  lack  of  facilities  has 
made  such  commitment  difficult.   The  Hospitals  Board  of 
Control  should  not  decline  these  children,  once  facilities 
are  available,  for  the  child's  delinquency  is  born  out  of 
his  inadequate  mental  condition.  Without  these  mentally 
deficient  children,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  program  of 
the  training  and  correction  institutions  could  accomplish 
its  mission  more  readily.   These  training  and  correctional 
institutions  could  be  made  truly  a  haven  of  opportunity  for 
misdirected  and  erring  youth  who  need  guidance,  education 
and  training  to  make  them  respectable  and  useful  adult  citizens 
in  society. 

Over-Worked  Employees. --Members  of  the  commission 
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visited,  during  the  course  of  its  studies,  each  of  the  State's 
five  institutions  of  correction  and  training,  and  found  that 
all  of  them  are  understaffed  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  personnel  have  a  duty  week  of  from  80  to  90  hours. 
This  is  a  tribute  to  the  devotion  of  the  personnel  and  to  the 
leadership  o/  the  superintendents,  but  makes  doubtful  the 
proper  st airing  of  these  institutions  in  the  future,  A 
careful  comparison  leads  the  commission  to  the  conclusion 
that,  generally,  30  percent  more  employees  are  needed  by  the 
Board  of  Correction  and  Training. 

Over-Crowded  Institutions. --This  presents  another 
complex  problem  involving  over-crowded  conditions,  waiting 
lists,  and  the  costs  of  institutional  care.   The  commission's 
studies  have  demonstrated  the  value  of  detention  homes  or 
boarding  homes,  as  custodial  facilities  for  the  care  of 
youngsters  awaiting  hearing  before  a  juvenile  judge,  and 
even  after  such  hearing  where  the  child  needs  to  be  removed 
from  its  local  environment,  but  where  the  best  interests  of 
the  individual  would  not  be  served  by  commitment  to  one  of 
the  correctional  institutions.   In  this  connection,  it  is 
significant  that  the  cost  to  the  State  for  such  detention  or 
boarding  home  care  is  #210,00  per  year  (plus  $210.00  by  the 
county  plus  medical  and  clothing  expenses  paid  by  the  county, 
a  total  of  about  $$00.00)  as  compared  to  from  $900.00  to 
$li|00,00  for  institutional  care.  All  agree  that  many  children 
could  best  be  served,  and  the  State  saved  money,  by  this 
means.  A  slight  amendment  to  a  statute  and  a  slight 
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appropriation,  both  carried  forward  in  our  recommendations 
at  the  end  of  this  report,  would  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
ducing this  over-crowded  condition. 

Delinquents  Roaming  the  Streets. --This  commission 
called  on  all  clerks  of  the  superior  courts  and  other 
juvenile  judges,  all  superintendents  of  public  welfare,  all 
chiefs  of  police,  and  many  others  to  express  their  views 
for  the  benefit  of  this  commission.  Almost  without  exception, 
these  officials  commented  upon  the  over-crowded  conditions, 
with  resulting  waiting  lists  to  gain  admission,  at  Morrison 
Training  School.  A  number  of  communities  report  adjudged 
youthful  law-breakers,  dangerous  both  to  themselves  and  to 
the  public  at  large,  are  roaming  the  streets  simply  because 
there  is  no  place  for  the  court  to  send  them.  This,  the 
judges  point  out,  has  a  double-barrel  effect.   It  makes 
these  offenders  contemptuous  of  law  and  order,  and  removes 
from  the  minds  of  potential  juvenile  delinquents  of  the 
community  all  fear  of  having  to  face  the  consequences  of 
their  misdeeds.   The  waiting  list  at  Morrison  is  at  present 
some  thirty-five,  but  indications  are  that  the  actual  waiting 
list  is  much  greater,  most  judges  having  refrained  from 
attempting  the  impossible  by  placing  a  boyfs  name  on  this 
hopeless  waiting  list.   One  typical  comment  from  a  judge  was 
"at  the  present  time  I  have  five  Negro  boys  that  we  have 
tried  every  approach  to  reform  without  success.  These  boys 
need  to  be  in  a  Training  School,  not  only  for  their  own 
protection  but  for  the  protection  of  the  community,  and  if 
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I  cannot  get  them  admitted  our  effectiveness  as  a  court 
will  be  seriously  impaired."  The  situation  is  similar  at 
State  Training  School  for  Negro  girls,  where  there  is  also 
a  waiting  list.  One  city  and  county  juvenile  judge  states 
"with  respect  to  Negro  girls,  it  is  virtually  useless  to  file 
application  for  commitment.   If  one  is  ever  accepted,  I  feel 
fortunate."  This  situation  is  further  agravated  when  the 
home  conditions  are  such  that  the  child  cannot  be  released 
by  these  two  schools  when  they  have  earned  the  right  to  leave. 
There  seems  to  be  no  present  problem  at  the  three  schools 
for  white  children,  although  the  enrollment  is  nearing 
capacity  in  each. 

Girls  Living  in  Fire  Trap. --The  State  Home  and 
Industrial  School  for  Girls  (Samarcand  Manor)  poses  a  con- 
dition that  is  dangerous  and  which  calls  for  immediate 
correction.  Reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  30  girls 
are  living  in  an  ancient  dormitory  that  has  been  designated 
a  fire  hazard  by  the  State  Department  of  Insurance.   In 
forcing  these  30  girls  to  spend  their  sleeping  hours  in  an 
admitted  fire-trap  the  State  is  committing  a  far  worse  crime 
than  has  any  individual  girl. 

Lack  of  Recreational  Facilities. --At  both  Samarcand 
Manor  and  the  State  Training  School  for  Negro  Girls,  indoor 
recreational  facilities  are  completely  lacking,  which  means 
that  in  bad  weather  the  girls  must  remain  huddled  in  their 
dormitory  rooms.   There  is  an  assembly  room  for  the  Negro 
girls,  but  this  building  is  not  heated.  A  rehabilitation 
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program  which  does  not  provide  at  least  rudimentary  recreation- 
al facilities  is  a  misnomer,  and  is  an  example  of  economy 
being  carried  too  far. 

Boys  Packed  and  Jammed .--Housing  conditions  forced 
upon  the  students  at  Morrison  Training  School  are  pitifully 
inadequate.  Eighty  little  fellows  are  crowded  into  one 
dormitory,  sleeping  in  rows  of  double  bunks  so  close  together 
as  to  constitute  a  health  hazard,  and  so  as  to  prevent  the 
desired  individual  attention  and  supervision  necessary  to 
bring  about  the  return  of  a  useful  and  rehabilitated  youngster 
to  society.   Two  new  buildings  care  adequately  for  the  older 
boys,  and  an  old  building  at  Morrison,  which  will  care  for 
30  boys,  is  being  repaired  at  present,  but  we  will  recall  that 
the  present  waiting  list  will  fill  that  (and  leave  another 
waiting  list  as  large),  leaving  no  facilities  to  spread  out 
the  presently  over-crowded  boys0  We  cannot  continue  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  crowding  these  students  is  poor  economy, 
if  allowed  to  convert  our  training  schools  into  mere  places 
of  detention.   The  basic  concept  is  that  these  lives  are 
worth  saving,  that  the  State  has  a  moral  duty  to  save  them, 
and  that  it  is  good  economy  for  a  state  to  stop  criminal 
tendencies  when  they  are  first  revealed. 

Escaping  Boys. — At  the  two  institutions  for  boys, 
Stonewall  Jackson  and  Eastern  Carolina,  and  to  some  extent 
the  other  schools,  there  is  an  ever  present  problem  of  boys 
who  continue  to  escape.  These  schools  have  no  walls  and 
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gates  and  locks.   This  works  well  for  most  of  the  boys.   The 
idea  is  that  these  are  simply  specialized  schools.  Most  of 
those  who  escape  are  among  the  upper  age  group  who  pride 
themselves  on  being  "tough."  It  might  be  pointed  out  that 
the  Superior  Courts  may  sentence  boys  16  and  17  years  of  age 
to  these  institutions.   It  is  the  judgment  of  this  commission 
that  this  problem  can  best  be  handled  by  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  closed  institution  with  bars  and  locks,  separate 
and  apart  from  the  regular  correctional  and  training  insti- 
tutions, but  carrying  on  essentially  the  same  program  of 
education  and  training.   These  institutions  now  have 
temporary  measures  for  restraining  this  type  boy  for  a  very 
limited  time,  but  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  carry  on  any 
continuing  program  with  them.   We  do  not  feel  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  develop  separate  security  facilities  at  each  of 
the  institutions.  Rather  it  is  felt  that  the  "toughs"  can 
best  be  handled  apart  and  away  from  the  youngsters  who  con- 
form to  rules  and  regulations  and  removal  of  their  influence 
from  the  daily  lives  of  the  latter  group  is  highly  desirable. 

Closed  Institutions. — The  establishment  of  such  a 
closed,  or  security,  institution,  will  require  the  outlay 
of  limited  permanent  improvement  funds.   It  is  being 
recommended  that  a  definite  plan  and  program  for  meeting  this 
problem  be  worked  out  and  submitted  to  the  1957  General 
Assembly,   It  could  also  be  used  in  unusual  instances  for 
detention  pending  hearing. 
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V 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Judges  of  Juvenile  Courts, --It  is  recommended  that 
the  law  be  so  changed  to  allow  Boards  of  County  Commissioners 
to  appoint  a  qualified  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  to  serve 
in  lieu  of  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court,  without  the 
formality  and  difficulty  of  setting  up  a  separate  juvenile 
court  as  now  authorized.  This  amendment  should  not  preclude 
the  clerk's  serving  as  juvenile  judge  in  those  counties  where 
it  is  deemed  wise  to  retain  his  services. 

2.  Boarding  Homes .--It  is  recommended  that  the  General 
Assembly  give  serious  consideration  to  the  comparatively 
modest  request  for  an  increase  in  funds  for  the  present 
Boarding  Home  Fund,  bearing  in  mind  that  this  is  the  best  and 
most  economical  immediate  method  for  decreasing  the  over- 
crowding in  the  correction  and  training  institutions.   If  this 
is  to  be  done,  G.S.  110-77  and  G.S.  110-79  should  be  amended 
to  allow  these  funds  to  be  used  for  delinquent  children,   (The 
appropriation  request  is  within  the  Requests  of  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  "Care  of  Dependent  Children,  Code 
6011,"  and  the  sum  of  $£0,000  in  additional  funds  is  requested.) 

3.  Condemned  Dormit ory  at  Samarcanfl .--It  is  recomend- 
ed  that  emergency  funds  be  appropriated  to  correct  this  con- 
dition, 

U.  Closed  Institution  of  Correction  and  Training. --It 
is  recommended  that  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Correction 
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and  Training  establish  a  separate  closed  or  security-type 
institution  of  correction  and  training,  and  that  plans  for 
this,  and  request  for  adequate  appropriations  be  presented 
to  the  1957  General  Assembly. 

5.  Mentally  Deficient  Juvenile  Delinquents .--It  is 
recommended  that  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Correction  and 
Training  take  all  appropriate  steps,  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Hospitals  Board  of  Control,  to  transfer  to  the  mental 
institutions  of  the  State,  all  students  with  an  intelligence 
of  "moron"  or  less,  after  the  present  building  program  of  the 
State  Hospitals  Board  of  Control  has  been  completed;  and  that 
the  Board  of  Correction  and  Training  decline  to  accept  any 
children  within  this  category  after  the  completion  of  such 
building  program. 

6.  Increase  in  Personnel. --It  is  recommended  that  the 
General  Assembly  give  serious  consideration  to  the  increase 
of  staff  for  the  institutions  of  correction  and  training,  as 
shown  in  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Correction  and  Training, 
and  for  additional  trained  juvenile  court  probation  workers, 
as  shown  in  the  request  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
in  its  item  of  "Aid  to  County  Administration." 

7.  Age  Jurisdiction  for  Juvenile  Courts. --It  is 
recommended  that  the  juvenile  court  age  be  raised  to  include 
children  in  their  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  years,  by  two 
steps,  but  only  if  it  can  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
preclude  any  child  in  this  age  group  being  committed  to  any 
one  of  the  institutions  of  correction  and  training  until  the 
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closed  institution  of  correction  and  training  has  been 
established.  As  to  what  the  General  Assembly  should  do  at 
this  session,  this  commission  cannot  make  a  recommendation 
for  the  reason  that  its  members  are  not  unanimous,  and  the 
proposed  bill  has  not  been  studied. 

8.  Recreation  Buildings^ --It  is  recommended  that 
recreation  buildings  be  built  at  the  two  institutions  of 
correction  and  training  for  girls,  and  that  the  General 
Assembly  give  serious  consideration  to  making  such  appropri- 
ations at  this  session. 

9»  Add it ional^  Dormitory  Facilities  for  Negroes .--It 
is  recommended  that  an  additional  dormitory  be  built  at 
Morrison  Training  School  and  an  additional  dormitory  be  built 
at  the  State  Training  School  for  Negro  Girls,  and  that  the 
General  Assembly  give  serious  consideration  to  making  such 
appropriations  at  this  session. 

^Q^J?g^"J-P5.,Q*>  Youth  Service  Board. --It  is  recommend- 
ed that  the  General  Assembly  create  a  board  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  designated  as  the  "Youth  Service  Board," 
with  authority  to  employ  a  director  of  youth  service.   The 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  such  Board  should  be  to  estab- 
lish standards  and  procedures  in  the  treatment  of  juvenile 
delinquents,  to  establish  standards  and  procedures  for  juve- 
nile courts  and  juvenile  court  judges,  to  cooperate  with  the 
Board  of  Correction  and  Training  and  the  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare in  their  respective  fields  and  to  assist  in  strengthening 
the  programs,  and  to  cooperate  with  all  state  agencies,  and 
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other  agencies,  as  their  duties  relate  to  the  delinquent 
juvenile.  This  Board  should  have  the  duty  of  arousing  public 
interest  and  coordinating  or  directing  public  interest  in 
local  communities  for  a  more  positive  program  for  the  pre- 
vention of  delinquency  as  well  as  the  correction  of  delin- 
quents.  It  should  arrange  for  training  schools  for  judges 
and  personnel  of  juvenile  courts.   It  should  not  have  any 
authority  of  administration  as  to  the  employees  of  the  Public 
Welfare  Departments  or  the  Board  of  Correction  and  Training, 
It  should  coordinate  the  efforts  of  counties  to  establish 
regional  detention  homes  and  other  facilities  serving  the 
juvenile  courts. 

In  short,  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  county 
public  welfare  departments  now  serve  the  several  juvenile 
courts  with  their  probation  and  investigative  assistance,  and 
the  Board  of  Correction  and  Training  serves  the  courts  by 
giving  correctional  care  to  those  juveniles  in  need  of  such 
training  as  decided  by  the  courts.   The  Youth  Service  Board 
would  be  the  state  agency  representing  the  several  juvenile 
courts  and  providing  leadership  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  the  juvenile  courts.   There  should  be  no  conflict  between 
this  new  Board  and  the  two  existing  Boards.   Rather  it  should 
strengthen  these  two  Boards  in  their  concern  for  problems  of 
juvenile  delinquency.   It  would  make  available  one  agency 
concerned  with  all  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency  and 
capable  of  helping  all  other  agencies  working  in  this  field. 

The  cost  of  a  Youth  Service  Board  would  not  be  as 
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great  as  the  present  cost  of  the  commitment  and  care  of 
even  a  dozen  juvenile  delinquents. 

North  Carolina  needs  leadership  and  coordination  in 
the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency  services.   That  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  North  Carolina  Youth  Service  Board, 
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VI 
CONCLUSIONS 

Point  of  View. --In  its  approach  throughout  this 
study,  this  commission  has  adhered  wholeheartedly  to  the 
widely-held  concept  that  the  proper  function  of  a  juvenile 
court  system  should  be  to  correct  unbalanced  behavior  patterns 
through  guidance  and  training  rather  than  to  serve  as  a 
tribunal  of  punishment. 

Counting;  the  Cost, --Our  children,  delinquent  or  not, 
are  worth  the  effort  and  money  required  to  help  them  grow 
into  useful  and  worthwhile  citizens.   The  recommendations 
herein  are  not  of  a  nature  to  cause  the  expenditures  of 
large  sums  of  additional  money,  having  been  made  with  a 
full  consciousness  of  the  status  of  the  public  treasury. 

The  cost  of  a  long-range  program  of  adequate  child 
service  for  North  Carolina  will  cost  very  little  more  than 
we  are  already  paying  for  an  inadequate  program.   There  are 
now  many  agencies  interested  in  the  broad  field  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  its  causes  and  cures.   There  are  funds  avail- 
able for  further  study  and  development  of  a  sounder  program, 
without  State  appropriation.  Except  in  those  instances 
where  present  State  employees  are  severely  over-worked,  there 
are  already  sufficient  people  at  work  on  the  program. 

It  might  very  well  be  demonstrated  that  a  planned 
and  coordinated  program  would  actually  save  the  State  money, 
if  it  accomplished  anything  at  all.  We  have  already  pointed 
out  that  the  amount  necessary  to  operate  a  Youth  Service  Board 
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would  not  be  as  great  as  the  present  cost  of  custodial 
care  and  supervision  of  a  mere  dozen  juvenile  offenders. 

But  regardless  of  what  embarking  upon  an  adequate 
and  integrated  program  of  service  for  delinquent  children 
will  cost,  that  cost  will  be  considerably  less  than  the 
penalty  we  are  now  paying  for  our  inadequacies,  and  the 
benefits  derived,  direct  and  indirect,  will  more  than  justify 
the  cost  and  endeavor. 

Good  Job--Well  Done. --In  recording  our  conclusions 
and  making  our  recommendations  this  commission  does  not  point 
the  finger  of  criticism  at  any  state  or  county  agency,  group 
or  individual.   The  faults,  as  we  see  them,  that  lie  in  our 
present  system  of  service  to  unfortunate  and  erring  children 
are  inherent  in  any  program  that  has  developed  over  a  period 
of  years  in  piecemeal  fashion.  Eradication  of  those  faults 
does  not  call  for  tearing  down  the  structure,  but  rather  it 
calls  for  rearranging  all  the  rooms  in  the  structure  so  that 
each  can  serve  its  proper  function,  and  the  tying-together 
of  a  protective  roof  over  them  all. 
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